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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



nnHE American Unitarian Association is 
glad to republish Mr. Crooker's Essay. 
It understands fully that differing views are 
held by scholars on the points at issue ; but 
this little book furnishes in a clear and com- 
pact way a statement of the opinions which 
are held by a large number of the best critics 
and thinkers in our own country and abroad. 
As such, it is a real help in the formation 
of true and thoughtful convictions upon this 
important subject. 



GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 



Boston, Mass., 

Nov. 10, 1890. 



PREFACE. 



rpHE sole purpose of this essay — first 
printed in **The Unitarian," April to 
July, 1890 — is to state the main facts respect- 
ing the single topic put at its head. The 
essential quality of Jesus' sublime character, 
the secret of his influence, the central ele- 
ment of his doctrine, the origin and date of 
the Gospels, — these primary themes are not 
here discussed ; and from this fact, the essay 
may seem very inadequate, if not altogether 
destructive in spirit ; but these topics I have 
attempted to treat positively and apprecia- 
tively in my book, "Jesus Brought Back.'' 
The causes which contributed to the progres- 
sive idealization of Jesus here noted, — the 
origin of Paul's doctrine and the evolution of 
the theory of the Logos, — present subjects 
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too vast and complicated to be treated in so 
brief a production ; but this line of inquiry I 
hope to follow out in a forthcoming volume, 
" The Christ Idea in Theology." 

The reissue of this brief treatise by the 
American Unitarian Association gives me 
the opportunity, which I gladly improve, to 
revise these pages. Accordingly, I have 
made such additions and changes as seemed 
to be necessary to make the treatment 
clearer and stronger, and also to guard, as 
far as possible, against the misunderstand- 
ings which arise from so condensed a state- 
ment. The discussion here presented is far 
from satisfactory to myself. The topic is 
broad and complicated, and opinions differ 
greatly respecting many of the problems 
involved. I do not pretend to present views 
that are either original or remarkable. I 
have probably fallen into many errors of 
detail. But if I succeed in suggesting 
deeper inquiry, and prompting a fresh study 
along these lines, my chief object will be 
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gained. And though so important a theme, 
I have found little in America bearing upon 
it, except Theodore Parker's "Different 
Christologies of the New Testament" in 
" The Massachusetts Quarterly Review," 
vol. iii., and 0. B. Frothingham's " The 
Two Religions in the New Testament," in 
"The Radical," vol. iii., both of which are 
practically inaccessible. 

J. H. C. 

Madison, Wis., 

Nov. 3, 1890. 
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DIFFERENT NEW TESTAMENT 
VIEWS OF JESUS. 



IT is the common notion, assumed in all the 
church standards of faith and expressed 
in all the great works of dogmatic theology, 
that all the New Testament writers held the 
same opinion respecting the character and 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. Though it 
is acknowledged that the words of the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles diifer somewhat respect- 
ing him, yet it is claimed that these varied 
expressions are due simply to the fact that 
each writer looked upon Jesus from a differ- 
ent point of view, and that in this way every 
one obtained a slightly different impression of 
the great Master ; but while the apostolic im- 
pressions of Jesus varied, — one appreciating 
one phase of his character more clearly, and 
another seeing with greater distinctness some 
other element, — still these were not distinct 
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and contradictory conceptions of the nature 
and office of the Messiah, but harmonious 
views of the same central and sublime 
person. 

THE ORTHODOX POSITION. 

It is held, therefore, that what we have are 
not radically different theories about Jesus, 
but rather manifold yet equally accurate im- 
pressions of the same being ; and it is also 
held to be the merit of the New Testament 
writings that they do not duplicate one an- 
other, but supplement each other, so that all 
must be taken together to reach a complete 
and satisfactory view of the Christ.^ 

It is also the assumption of traditional 
theology that the primitive Christianity of 
the first century was perfect and harmonious, 
— free from factions and heresies, being of one 
opinion and spirit. We have been taught 
that all the early disciples of Jesus thought 
of him from the first not only as the Messiah 
long foretold by the prophets, but as the in- 
carnate Logos, the second person of the God- 

1 A fair and complete statement of this claim is made 
by SchaflF, "History of the Christian Church," vol. i. 
§§ 66-79, new and revised edition. 
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head, who endured the wrath of Heaven on 
the cross that guilty man, believing in him, 
might escape the penalty of his sins and 
share the infinite glory of his Lord. There 
were then among believers, we are told, no 
differences of opinion and no uncertainties of 
belief respecting the absolute deity of Jesus 
and his redemptive office. From the calling 
of Peter and Matthew at the beginning of his 
ministry to the moment when the last word 
of the New Testament was written, every dis- 
ciple believed in Jesus as God, treated him as 
God, and worshipped him as God.^ Such is 
the claim of Orthodoxy, which must be made 
good, or the whole edifice of traditional the- 
ology will tumble into hopeless ruins. But 
let us not imagine for a moment that this 
ruin of dogma will touch the everlasting foun- 
dations of vital piety. The decay of dogmas 
about Jesus means the rediscovery of Jesus, 
and the restoration of his Gospel to its right- 
ful place of authority. 

1 For the strongest possible presentation of this claim, 
see Liddon, Bampton Lectures : " Divinity of Our Lord." 
His argument was convincingly answered in the anony- 
mous work "Divinity of Christ." See also Matthew 
Arnold, "Literature and Dogma," chaps, vii. and viii. 
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This unity and purity of faith, the product 
of supernatural influence, continued, it is ar- 
gued, throughout the apostolic age ; while 
this, and this alone, is expressed in the New 
Testament writings. It was not, we are told, 
until Christianity became mixed, in the sec- 
ond century, with paganism, that heresies 
sprang up, and false views of Jesus as merely a 
man, or as a created being, came into existence. 
But to a rational mind it seems unaccountable 
that Christianity, if a supernatural system, 
should have so soon become corrupted by con- 
tact with paganism. If under miraculous 
superintendence, why was error so soon al- 
lowed to mix with the pure faith and produce 
noxious heresies ? 

POSTULATES OF MODERN THOUGHT. 

Over against these assumptions of tradi- 
tional theology we would place the postulates 
of modern historical science. To the modern 
mind every period of human history presents 
movement in some direction. Nothing is ab- 
solutely established, but everything is fluent ; 
nothing is fixed, but everything is changing. 
The dogma called infallible to-day is obsolete 
to-morrow. However rigid a code may be 
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made, it is constantly adapted to new condi- 
tions by some ingenious method of interpre- 
tation. The so-called law of Moses seemed 
inflexible, but the rabbis made it mean what 
they pleased by their method of allegorical 
interpretation, as any one may see by reading 
the Talmud. The judiciary always responds, 
even in our own time, to the pressing needs of 
the hour, and finds some way by which to ex- 
pand the written constitution so that it may 
give sanction and warrant to new and unfore- 
seen agencies. Belief may be tied up to the 
most rigid and explicit definitions, but growth 
will go on in spite of all possible prohibitions, 
even as Andover Theological Seminary abun- 
dantly illustrates ; for there the most elabor- 
ate Calvinistic creed has not kept out the 
ferment of modern thought. 

So that movement in some direction is the 
law of human affairs and opinions, as inter- 
preted by historical science ; and the modern 
mind not only sees movement everywhere, 
but a certain order in all historic movements. 
There are definite causes for all these changes ; 
and moreover these historic forces which 
come to expression in affairs and opinions are 
human and natural rather than mechanical 
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and supernatural. THe postulates of modern 
historical science are, then, in brief, these : 
Movement everywhere, but always along the 
lines of unbroken law, and as the outcome of 
forces inherent in man and nature.^ 

Now, it is evident that if the primary prin- 
ciple of historical science is applied to primi- 
tive Christianity, we must revise all the old 
conceptions of the origins of the Church. If 
we study that age by this method, we should 
expect to find intimate relations between the 
Christian movement and its historical antece- 
dents and environment ; to find an evolution 
of beliefs respecting Jesus which can be re- 
ferred to natural causes ; and also to find in 
Christianity itself no phenomena except what 
can be readily included within the possibilities 
of human nature. This is the way we must 
look upon primitive Christianity, if we look 
upon it as a part of human history.^ But 

1 This has been the position of all historical writers 
since Herder, See Hedge, ** Ways of the Spirit," ch. i.; 
also Hillebrand, " German Thought," lecture iv. 

2 See, for the discussion of this point, Baur, ** Church 
History," part i. ; also Harnack, ** Preseut State of Re- 
search in Early Church History," CovUmporary Hemew, 
vol. 1. p. 221. 
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traditional theology has taught us to look 
upon the Christian movement as a system let 
down, like a fallen meteorite, from heaven, — 
supernatural in origin and character, perfect 
from the first, and unrelated to human condi- 
tions ; one complete faith recorded in the New- 
Testament with absolute harmony of expres- 
sion, and impelled along the course of history 
by miraculous influences lying outside of all 
human forces. 

The point at issue has indeed vast impor- 
tance, for it involves all our theories of 
human progress and all our ways of think- 
ing respecting human life. It is briefly 
this: Shall we apply the historical method 
to the interpretation of Christianity, or shall 
we treat this system as an exception, where 
the laws of human action and opinion have 
not operated ? 

Taking up one phase of the problem, let 
us inquire, Did all the disciples, from the 
first of Jesus' ministry to the date of the 
last writing of the New Testament, have 
the same view of his nature and mission? 
If so, then the presumption is warranted 
that we have here a supernatural realm out- 
side the region of historic law. But if their 
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views of Jesus were radically different; if 
the writers of the New Testament describe 
Jesus in terms which are more or less con- 
tradictory ; and if the different portraitures 
there given cannot all be accepted as abso- 
lutely true descriptions of the same being, 
— then we find those characteristics which 
compel us to regard primitive Christianity 
as a part of human history, separated from 
other human affairs by no supernatural feat- 
ures or elements.^ 

And if various !N"ew Testament writers 
did have radically different views of Jesus, 
which were the outcome of historic influ- 
ences at work in their midst, then we must 
cease to look upon primitive Christianity as 
a perfect and harmonious system, and we 
must also cease to look upon the New Testa- 
ment as the infallible description of one 
faith; while we must come to regard the 
Christian movement as a purely historical 
dispensation, and the New Testament as the 

1 Martineau, " Seat of Authority in Religion,*' book 
i. chap, iv., — ** God in History." This chapter shows 
how human history looks to a master mind, equally 
informed by the scientitic spirit and the religious 
sentiment. 
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priceless but imperfect record of divergent 
religious tendencies, which, however noble, 
were essentially human. And to decide 
which of these positions is true, let us ap- 
peal to that record itself. 

THE EARLIEST VIEW OP JESUS. 

Though not the oldest writings of the New 
Testament, yet the first three Gospels (com- 
monly called the Synoptics) record the tra- 
ditions which embody the earliest beliefs 
respecting Jesus. Careful analysis shows that 
these Gospels are far from being absolutely 
harmonious in their representations of Jesus, ^ 
while they cannot be said to give the precise 
thought of the disciples in the years just 
after the crucifixion; but they present a 
general agreement of views, and set forth 
what the primitive and original belief had 
come to be near the close of the second 

1 Strauss first worked this out by exhaustive analysis, 
and though his particular point of view has been aban- 
doned, yet his central results have never been over- 
thrown. For a masterly treatment of the contradictions 
in the Gospel accounts of the trial, crucifixion, and 
resurrection, see Keim, "Jesus of Nazara," vol. vi. 
chaps, i. and ii. 

2 
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generation after the Master's death, — that is, 
in the period from a» d. 80 to a. d. 100.^ Of 
these Gospels, Martineau ("Seat of Author- 
ity,'' p. 188) remarks : " Composed of mixed 
materials, aggregating themselves through 
three or four generations, they report no au- 
thorship in any case; and no date, except 
of their unhistorical accretions. Imbedded 
even in these, there is doubtless many a gem 
of original truth." The first three Gos- 
pels instead of having been written at once 
by eye-witnesses, grew slowly into their 
present shape under the hands of successive 
editors. 

In these Gospels, Jesus is represented 
simply and solely as the Jewish Messiah ; 
he stands before us as a noble and sublime 
man, purely human, being exalted to Mes- 
siahship by self-mastery and self-dedication 

1 For a clear and conservative summary of the con- 
clusions of modem scholarship, see the ai'ticle, ** Gos- 
pels," by Edwin A. Abbott, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, ninth edition. One of the best works on 
the origin and character of these writings is the small 
book by Carpenter, — " Synoptic Gospels ;" especially, 
chaps. viii.-x. A brief statement of the same subject 
may be found in my own little book, ** Jesus Brought 
Back," chap, ii., — " How the Gospels were written." 
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rather than by peculiar nature or special 
appointment. He grew precisely like other 
children : " The child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit ; . . . and Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
man,^^ ^ — that is, he won his way even before 
God, not by special election, but by conse- 
crated effort. He worked at a trade like a 
man ; for when he began to preach, men said : 
" Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James and Joses, and of 
Juda and Simon?" ^ Certainly this state- 
ment made by his neighbors shows that they 
knew nothing of the story of his miraculous 
birth, for they placed him on an equality 
with the other children of his mother. 

We read that Jesus was hungry like other 
men and had to eat to sustain life : " As he 
returned into the city he hungered." ^ He 
was even limited in knowledge ; for on this 
occasion he went for fruit to a tree that was 
barren, and the attempts to reconcile this 
statement with the assumption of Jesus' 
deity must be ranked among the many curi- 

1 Luke ii. 40, 52. 

2 Mark vi. 3. 

« Matthew xxi. 18 ; also, iv. 2. 
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osities produced by unreasoning dogmatism.* 
While on another occasion, in speaking of 
the end of the world, he acknowledged that 
the hour was unknown to him.* He felt 
sorrow,^ and wept like a purely human 
being.* Jesus expressed in a most pathetic 
manner his consciousness of his humanity, 
even his poverty as a man, in these words : 
" The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.''* The question is, 
Did Jesus here speak the truth ? Certainly 
not, if he were Gk)d. 

Jesus is represented in these Gospels as 
calling himself, not the " Son of God," but 
simply the " son of man," ® — a term which 
implied no divine rank or superhuman origin ; 
he called Nazareth his home in a manner 

1 See Trench, ** Notes on the Miracles," pp. 462-474. 

2 Mark xiii. 32. 8 Mark viii. 12. 

♦ Luke xix. 41. * Matthew viii. 20. 

* This is an Old Testament phi-ase, which is there 
more often applied to Ezekiel than in the Gospels to 
Jesus. For its meaning among the Jews, and in the 
Gospels, see Carpenter, " Synoptic Gospels," pp. 872- 
387 ; and Martineau, " Seat of Authority," pp. 333-347. 
Also, Reuss, '* Apostolic Age," vol. i, book ii. chap, 
viii. ; and Keim, "Jesus of Nazara," vol. iii. pp. 78-92. 
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which precludes the supposition that he 
thought of himself as a celestial being ; ^ he 
humbled himself before God like the most 
devout of his race ; ^ he felt the obligation to 
worship God, common to all men ; ^ he spoke 
of God as his Father in the same sense that 
he was the Father of all men, — his words 
being "My Father;"* he refused to be ad- 
dressed in any words which might even imply 
divine honors : " Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one ; that is, God ; " ^ 
and he prayed to God for strength and guid- 
ance like other holy men.^ According to the 
record, Jesus applied to himself these words 
of Scripture just as though he felt himself 
to be a man and nothing more : " Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
of God." ' As one of the most learned and 
pious writers of recent years has said : " As 
for himself, he boasts of no equality with 
God, not even of a divine origin; he never 

1 Luke iv. 23, 24. 

a Luke ix, 18. 

8 Matthew iv. 10. 

* Matthew x. 32 ; xii. 50 ; Luke x. 21. 

6 Mark x. 18. 

« Matthew xxvi. 39 ; Mark i. 85 ; Luke v. 16. 

' Luke iv. 4. 
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desires worship for himself, but always only 
for God ; he places himself with other men 
under the omnipotence, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God, admitting in all these points the 
limitation of his own human capacity, and 
thus by anticipation putting to blush the 
towering, deifying expressions of after cen- 
turies."^ If we reflect for a moment, we 
will realize how foreign to the simple Gospel- 
story the language of personal adulation is ; 
while if we attempt to associate demands for 
personal attention with the image which we 
cherish of the lowly Kazarene, we shall find 
ourselves overwhelmed with a sense of pain- 
ful incongruity. 

Now, the very beauty and loveliness of 
Jesus' character consists in this simplicity 
and humility as a man, in his trust and 
worshipfulness before God; but if we call 
him deity, then all this becomes mere show 
and pretence ; for tvhat seems sublime in him 
as a man becomes merely theatrical in him, a^ 
God. If he were himself God, how could he 
worship God? There is meaning, interest, 
and inspiration in his temptation, self-sacri- 
fice, devoutness, and sympathy, if he were 
1 Keim, "Jesus of Nazara," vol. vi. p. 389. 
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human, " like as we are ; " but if he were 
absolute deity, all these acts and attitudes 
become fictitious and meaningless. How 
could the King of Heaven be tempted in 
the wilderness by the offer from Satan of 
what was his own handiwork ? ^ The fact 
is that the character of Jesus holds our in- 
terest and touches our heart just so far, and 
only just so far, as we interpret it from the 
standpoint of pure humanity. 

THE MAN JESUS. 

And this pure humanity is all that we find 
in the first three Gospels when we set aside 
— as nearly all scholars now teach us that 
we must — the legendary accretions which 
cluster about his birth and death ; and yet in 
these there is no assertion of his deity. Jesus 
never, as here portrayed, brought himself 
even into comparison with God. but always 
used in speaking of God the language com- 
mon to the people of his day. In his most 
explicit statement of the essence of religion * 
— love to God and love to man — he sunk 
himself out of sight, and spoke of deity pre- 
cisely as any fellow Jew might have done. 

i Luke iv. 5-7. ^ Mark xii. 28-34. 
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And in his severe denunciation of the Phari- 
sees he did not condemn them because they 
failed to believe and teach his deity, — it is 
worth noting that this complaint he never 
made of any one, — but he said: " Woe unto 
you, Pharisees, for ye tithe ... all manner 
of herbs, and pass over [not faith in the 
finished work of the cross] judgment and 
the love of GodP ^ Eead the Sermon on the 
Moimt. It says: Be perfect like God, not 
like me ; seek the kingdom of God, Twt my 
kingdom ; pray to God, not tom^e; love your 
enemies like God, not like me ; obey the law 
of God, Tvot my law, No language could dis- 
tinguish more clearly and sharply between 
himself and God than the words of these 
Gospels, which everywhere represent Jesus 
as simply speaking out " the native trusts and 
unspoiled reverence of the human soul." 

These records show that the impression 
which Jesus made upon the community in 
which he moved was that of a perfectly human 
being, however unusual his gifts, and however 
grand the inspirations which he kindled. His 
near neighbors did not even appreciate his 
greatness as a man, much less think of him 
1 Luke xi. 42. 
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as celestial; while members of his own 
family tried at one time to induce him to 
go home, because they thought that his mind 
had become unbalanced.^ His disciples ca- 
ressed him in the most familiar manner as 
a fellow human being, and even Peter was 
ready to rebuke him for what he regarded as 
a fault.* There is no vague hint that his 
friends treated him with that awe and dread 
which they would have manifested had they 
looked upon him as superhuman. The very 
beauty and charm of their associations with 
him lie in the pure and simple humanity 
which always characterized them. . We read 
that his disciples showed him the buildings 
of the temple* just as though he were a 
man. How preposterous to suppose that 
they thought of him as God ! 

Moreover, Jesus' enemies treated him as a 
human being, and plotted against him, not 
as a deity, but as a man.* If he had called 
himself God, the discussions which such a 
claim would have raised would have shown 
through the record; but there is no intima- 
tion of such a discussion. This claim would 

1 Mark iii. 21. ^ Matthew xvi. 22. 

* Matthew xxiv. 1. ' * Matthew xxi. 46. 
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have given such offence and would have 
seemed to pious Jesus such a crime that his 
foes would have made use of it at once ; 
while as a matter of fact the record tells us 
that to get a reasonable charge against him 
they had to lay traps for him ; and at last, 
when they got men to testify that he had 
spoken against the temple,^ — a far milder 
crime than claiming to be God, — the writ- 
ers of the Gospels set these persons down 
as false witnesses. Surely, they would not 
have been obliged to induce or bribe men 
to fasten on him falsely the lesser crime, if 
he had commonly called himself God. He 
was carried before Pilate as a man, and he 
impressed that official as a man ; for Pilate is 
reported to have said, "Ye have brought 
this man unto me as one that perverteth the 
people, and behold, I, having examined him 
before you, have found no fault in this tnanr ^ 

When Jesus healed the sick, his works 
were regarded as human wonders* Men did 
not say, This must be God himself ; but they 
did say. Let us praise God who has " given 
such power mito menP * He owned that his 

i Matthew xxvi. 59-61. 2 Lu^e xxiii. 14. 

8 Matthew ix. 8. 
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power was limited, for he confessed that he 
could do no mighty works in a certain place 
because there was no faith among the people.* 
In that story which relates how Jesus calmed 
the waves and stilled the wind, it is stated 
that the people thought of him simply as an 
extraordinary man ; for we read : " What 
manner' of man is this ? '' ^ And if we call 
this a legend, still it proves that the writer 
thought of him as simply human. And the 
answers given by his disciples to his ques- 
tion, Whom think ye that I am ? show that 
their belief did not elevate him beyond 
human limits ; " Some say that thou art 
John the Eaptist ; some, Elias ; and others, 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets." * Now, 
this attempt to identify Jesus with some 
great man come to earth again, proves that 
the people looked upon him as purely hu- 
man ; and when Peter said, Thou art the 
Messiah, he affirmed nothing more; for the 
Jews expected the Messiah to be no more 
than an exalted man.* And the term, " Son 

1 Mark vi. 4-6. 2 Matthew viii. 27. 

^ Matthew xvi. 14. 

* For a discussion of the Jewish belief respecting 
the rank of the Messiah, see Drummond, "Jewish Mes- 
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of God," which these Gospels represent the 
people as applying to him, carried with it 
no intimation of more than human rank. 
It was a commonly used name for a pro- 
phetic or providential man, such as Abraham, 
Moses, and David had been. 

It is difficult to decide just how far Jesus 
may have clothed himself with the Messianic 
hope. We are not able to tell whether he 
positively represented himself as the Mes- 
siah foretold by the prophets, because all his 
words on this subject have passed through 
the refracting medium of his disciples' glow- 
ing expectations ; so that we cannot easily 
tell how much of this language came from 
him and how much from the Messianic at- 
mosphere of the early Church. So able and 
sympathetic a scholar as Martineau ("Seat 
of Authority," p. 331) takes the position that 
Jesus made no Messianic claims ; " that the 
Messianic theory of the person of Jesus was 
made for him, and palmed upon him by his 
followers, and was not his own, appears to 
me a reasonable inference from several slight 

siah," book ii. chaps, ii., xi. ; Schiirer, "The Jewish 
People," § 29 ; or Oehler, "The Messiah," in Herzogs 
EncyclopjBdia. 
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but speaking indications." But even if he 
did claim to be the Messiah, he construed 
his ministry in terms of pure humanity : " I 
am not come to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance." ^ Neither here nor elsewhere 
is there any indication on his part of any 
work to be done by him transcending human 
limits ; his only ministry as he saw it was to 
make men repent of their sins and love God. 
The story of Jesus' miraculous birth, which 
even conservative scholars put aside as a 
legend,^ and which receives no support but 
rather contradiction in other parts of these 
Gospels, does not in itself warrant the claim 
of deity for Jesus ; for this belief in the 
divine origin of great men was common in 
antiquity.* Moreover, every individual in 
that story is represented as approaching 
Jesus as a divine child, and not as the Al- 

1 Matthew ix. 13. 

2 Even so cautious a critic as Meyer, one of the ablest 
of modem New Testament scholars, treated all the Gos- 
pel birth-stories as legends. See his ** Commentary on 
Matthew," Remarks on chaps. i.-ii. Also, ** Bible for 
Learners," vol. iii. book i. chap. iii. 

* This subject is treated with great candor and clear- 
ness by Stopford A. Brooke, in "The Early Life of 
Jesus," chap. i. 
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mighty God. There is^ for instance, no in- 
timation that Joseph and Mary in their flight 
into Egypt thought that they were carrying 
God himself in their arms, but rather their 
own child born for a divine purpose. And 
when on a visit at Jerusalem, his mother 
cliided Jesus sharply for straying away and 
remaining in the city,^ — something which 
she could not possibly have done if she had 
looked upon him as very God, the second 
person of the Trinity! As Eeuss remarks 
("Apostolic Age," vol. i. p. 393) respecting 
this narrative : " The church in all ages has 
delighted in this simple story, and yet from 
the theological point of view it contains an 
enigma for the orthodox system which science 
must strive in vain to solve." 

THE INEVITABLE CONCLUSION. 

Therefore what we find is that even the 
most superlative language of the first three 
Gospels goes no further than the assertion 
that Jesus was the Messiah or a providential 
man ; and the impressions that he made on 
the world, which they record, are those of a 
purely human, though a wonderfully pure, 
1 Luke ii. 48. 
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lovable, and inspiring life, which even to- 
day touches our hearts with vast enthusiasm 
for holiness. The force of the facts just 
stated is so great that some orthodox di- 
vines have admitted that Jesus did not 
reach divine rank until after tlie resurrection. 
This is notably the opinion of Dr. Howard 
Crosby, one of the ablest scholars of the Pres- 
byterian church in America; for he writes: 
" There is not and ought not to be a vestige 
of deity in his [Christ's] conscious life 
until after the resurrection. ... A present, 
active Godhead would have destroyed the 
babe and made a monstrosity." ^ This is the 
most superlative and unscientific of assump- 
tions ; and yet Dr. Crosby is not the only 
one who feels the force of these facts. There 
is a growing tendency even among those 
within the Evangelical churches to acknowl- 
edge the limitations of Jesus which bring 
him more definitely within the rank of hu- 
manity. Dr. Toy of Harvard University, 
who, I believe, still keeps his place among 
the Baptists, states : " As an individual man, 
he had of necessity a definite, restricted, in- 
tellectual outfit and outlook ; and these could 
1 True Humanity of Christ, pp. 37, 44. 
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be only those of his day and generation.'^ ^ 
While a prominent clergyman of the Church 
of England, — Canon Richard T. Smith, — uses 
this language : " His moral life was perfect, 
but only in quality, not in quantity. ... So 
is his knowledge not perfect in point of 
volume and contents, but a perfect intel- 
lectual attitude, according to the general 
conditions of humanity, toward his whole 
environment, spiritual and sensible."^ In- 
deed a remarkable statement! 

The only possible exception to this view 
that can be found in these Gospels are a few 
passages such as the following : Matthew xiv. 
33, — where it is said that Jesus was wor- 
shipped. But the Greek word here trans- 
lated " worship " is a term commonly used 
to express respect paid to men rather than to 
describe reverence paid to God; while the 
terms used distinctly for the worship of God 
are never applied to Jesus in these writings.* 
Jesus' assertion of his power to forgive 

1 Quotations in the New Testament, p. xxviii. Also, 
Toy, ** Judaism and Christianity," p. 422. 

2 " The Old Testament and our Lord's Authority," in 
Tfie Expositor, August, 1890. 

8 Divinity of Christ: Exam, of Liddon, pp. 312-334. 
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sin^ is given as a part of the history of a 
miraculous healing, which makes it doubtful 
whether we have his exact words. But even 
as they stand, they do not imply the claim 
of deity ; and from the story as a whole it is 
evident that they were not so understood. 

The passage, " All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth,'' * is in the story of the 
resurrection; and from this very fact, we are 
warranted in putting it aside as an embellish- 
ment of the legend. But the words as they 
stand do not mean co-equal and co-eternal rank 
with the Father in a triune Godhead, but sim- 
ply the acquisition of power by a man who had 
become celestial; and by this language, as 
Meyer says,^ the "absolute supremacy" of 
God is not compromised. Baur, whose opinion 
ought to have the greatest weight, expressed 
his judgment thus : " We have the Christology 
of the synoptic Gospels, and here it cannot be 
contended on any sufficient grounds that they 
give us the slightest justification for advancing 

1 Matthew ix. 2. See " Bible for Learners," vol. iii. 
pp. 203-208. 

2 Matthew xxviii. 18. See Chadwiek, " The Man 
Jesus," p. 228. 

* Commentaiy on Matthew, p. 527. 
3 
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beyond the idea of a purely human Messiah. 
The idea of pre-existence lies completely out- 
side the synoptic sphere of view." ^ 

THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 

All the testimony of ecclesiastical history 
confirms the claim that this view of Jesus as 
simply a providential man, recorded in the 
first three Gospels as we have seen, was the 
original Christian belief. The Book of Acts, 
though one of the latest writings of the New 
Testament, contains several descriptions of ad- 
dresses represented as made by Peter soon 
after the crucifixion, which at least must ap- 
proximate the thought of that apostle.^ Here 
the view of Jesus just described is repeatedly 
given. Jesus is spoken of as " a man approved 
of God," « as the " holy child of God," * and as 
a prophet " like unto Moses." * Every word 
shows unbounded love of Jesus and perfect 
faith in him as the promised Messiah, but 
every word also as plainly shows that the 
speaker never once thought of him as the 

* Church History, vol. ii. p. 6.5. 

2 These reports, however far from absolute accuracy, 
undoubtedly reflect the primitive belief. See Zeller, 
"Acts," vol. i. p. 57 ; vol. ii. p. 300. 

« Acts ii. 22. < Acts iv. 27. « Acts iii. 22. 
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Almighty. Keuss ("Apostolic Age," vol. i. p. 
391) states the case fairly : " It is a notable 
fact that the text of this book often alludes to 
the saviour in terms which would not suggest 
the ecclesiastical dogma concerning his na- 
ture." 

It is now generally admitted that the suc- 
cessors of the Jerusalem disciples, who repre- 
sented the original Christian belief, and who 
were in the best position to know how Jesus 
was regarded by the primitive Church, over 
which James the brother of Jesus presided,^ 
came afterward to be known as Ebionites. 
And from this party of Jewish Christians, 
cherishing the primitive traditions, and finally 
called Ebionites, issued, about a century and a 
quarter after the crucifixion, a curious work 
known as the Clementine Homilies.^ Its tes- 
timony is so decisive that no scholar pretends 
that its language can be made to support any 
theory but the pure humanity of Jesus. One 
passage reads thus : " Our Lord neither as- 
serted that there were Gods except the Creator 

^ For an account of the primitive community at Jeru- 
salem see Kenan, ** The Apostles," chap. v. 

2 A kindred work, " Clementine Recognitions," gives 
nearly the same material in a different form. 
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of all nor did he claim himself to he God^ ^ 
This work affords absolute proof that the 
Judaic Christianity coming down from Jeru- 
salem under the authority of James and Peter, 
even at that late date, instead of asserting the 
divinity of Jesus took particular pains to 
deny the rising intimations of such a doctrine. 
Eusebius, writing about a.d. 325, declared that 
these Ebionites " consider him [Jesus] a plain 
and common [that is a purely human] man, 
justified only by his advances in virtue, and 
that he was born of the virgin Mary by natural 
generation." ^ To be sure, as orthodox writers 
claim, these Ebionites were heretics in the sec- 
ond and third centuries ; but, as great scholars 
now generally hold, this Judaic party was then 
heretical, not because it had forsaken the prim- 
itive faith, but because Gentile Christianity, 
which had become the popular party, had de- 
parted from the original traditions, which 
these Jewish Christians had preserved. 

1 Homily xvi. chap. xv. 

2 Ecclesiastical History, book iii. chap, xxvii. A 
full and in many respects satisfactory account of the 
Ebionites may be found in Neander, Church History, 
vol. i. § 4. See also Baur, Church History, vol. i. 
p. 181. There were Ebionites who believed in the 
miraculous birth of Jesus. 
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All positive evidence and all historic prob- 
ability go to show that, however narrow in 
their general idea of life, and however in- 
ferior to the Gentile Christianity this party 
may have been in many ways, nevertheless 
their belief respecting the rank of Jesus 
carries us back to the Jerusalem society com- 
posed of the personal and intimate follow- 
ers of the Master. And the assertion of 
conservative writers ^ that Jewish disciples 
degraded Jesus while Gentile converts kept 
the true faith respecting his rank is the ex- 
act opposite of what must necessarily have 
happened. Surely, there would be no dis- 
position on the part of his friends to lower 
their estimate of him as time went on, and 
Jews who believed in him at all would have 
no reason to think meanly of him; so that 
the older traditions, coming from the inner 
circle of disciples, and preserved too by men 
who respected James and Peter as did the 
author of the " Homilies," would necessarily 
come nearest to the original view of Jesus' 

^ Even the candid Schaff feels constrained to treat 
this subject in the traditional spirit. See his "History 
of the Christian Church," vol. ii. § 113. Revised edi- 
tion. 
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person, while we would expect to find exag- 
geration and tendencies to deification, as we 
do, among later Gentile converts, who brought 
their speculations to bear on the subject, un- 
restrained by personal knowledge. 

Thus we conclude from a careful study 
of the first three Gospels, from the ser- 
mons of Peter as reported in Acts, which 
certainly reflect the apostolic belief, and from 
the testimony of ecclesiastical history, that 
the primitive belief respecting Jesus placed 
him no higher than a providential man, the 
Messiah. 

THE TEACHING OF PAUL. 

If we pass now to the Epistles of Paul, we 
find a radically different view of Jesus' na- 
ture and mission.^ He ceases to be simply 
the Jewish Messiah, a providential man, at 
whose second coming the people of God will 
be exalted to endless felicity ; he is the sec- 

1 Two brief essays pour a flood of light upon Paul's 
doctrine, and make his letters new in more senses than 
one, — the Introduction to Pfleiderer's ** Paulinism," 
and Lipsius's Introduction to Bomans in the ** Protestant 
Commentary," vol. ii. See also "Bible for Learners," 
vol. iii. book ii. chap. iv. 
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ond or New Adam,^ — a pre-existent being who 
came down from a lofty station to complete 
human nature by the addition or infusion of 
a new psychological element (the spirit or 
pneuma) which was brought near by the 
cross, the scene of the beginning of the reor- 
ganization of the human soul. And this new 
psychological element, when accepted by 
faith, makes every man a new creature, able 
to live in the spirit like Jesus himself. 

Paul did not reach this view of Jesus by 
familiarity with the details of his life, but 
through a peculiar personal experience, and 
in connection with the demands of his philos- 
ophy of human nature and human history. 
His conception of Jesus as the New Adam is 
.not, then, a historical portrait but a specula- 
tive creation. If we had only his letters, we 
would know nothing .of Jesus' teaching, and 
nothing of his charming personal history. 
As Martineau (" Seat of Authority," p. 379) 
remarks : " In his letters, the whole contents 
of that sacred life from the nativity to the last 
passover, are left without any allusion, nor 
from them alone would the reader ever know 
that there was a baptism in Jordan, or a 
^ 1 Corinthians xv. 45-47. 
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temptation in the wilderness, or a sermon 
on the mount, or a mighty work of pity, or 
a parable of tender wisdom, or a scathing of 
hypocrites, or an uplifting of penitents, or an 
agony in Gethsemane, or one who bore the 
name of the 'Son of Man.'" Paul's interest 
seemed to extend little beyond the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, to which he gave an 
interpretation totally unlike that held by the 
original disciples.^ 

Paul's view of Jesus starts with the as- 
sumption of a pre-existent being who was the 
image of the Eternal God, above all angels 
and powers. And though so near to God, 
instead of striving to be equal with God,^ he 
became poor, took upon himself the form of 
a servant, was born as a man, and in this 
state of humiliation, assumed for man's sake, 
he became obedient unto the death of the 
cross, by which he brought to bear upon hu- 
man nature a regenerative element which 
completes the creation of the soul, and en- 

1 Pfleiderer, " Paulinism," vol. i. p. 123. 

* Philippiaus ii. 5-8. The explanation of thia diffi- 
cult passage by Pfleiderer ("Paulinism,'* vol. i. pp. 
146-15^) is especially satisfactory. See also Reuss, 
** Apostolic Age," vol. ii. book v. chap. viii. 
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ables man to rise above the power of his 
animal propensities and live a new life unto 
God in the spirit. The heart of Paul's doc- 
trine is found in that passage which we may 
freely translate thus : " There is no condem- 
nation to those in Christ Jesus, — those who 
live by the spirit rather than for what is 
animal ; because, if we live in the spirit of 
Jesus, sin and death have no power over us. 
What the old statutes could not do, God has 
done through Jesus, who actually adds to 
man's spiritual endowment enough power to 
lift him above sin, so that the carnal mind 
is no longer master ; and being no longer 
master, man freely lives a divine life without 
any reference to the law, because his heart 
is right. And the spirit of Christ being su- 
preme in him, man reaches the righteousness 
of God, which is an inward and spiritual 
righteousness in likeness to the life of Jesus, 
and created by love of Jesus." ^ 

And the cross, to Paul, was not only the 
scene of this re-creation of humanity, — the 
point of contact between the natural man and 
the fulness of heaven, — but the scene also of 
a self-sacrifice on Jesus' part, for he there 
1 Romans viii. 1-10. 
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abandoned his place of honor at God's right 
hand to confer eternal life on man ; and by 
this act of self-sacrifice, — stooping from 
heaven to confer "life in the spirit" upon 
man, and thus making himself the New Adam 
by beginning a new order of spiritual men 
as the first Adam began the order of incom- 
plete and merely natural humanity, — by this 
surrender of himself for our good, he made 
the cross the symbol of a spirit and a pro- 
cess which must be shared and repeated in 
us all. We must likewise die to the flesh 
and bear each other's burdens: "Walk in 
the spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of 
the flesh. . . . And they that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh with the passions and 
lusts. . . . Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ." ^ 

This great apostle appealed to the resur- 
rection of Jesus as the ample proof that he 
was indeed the Lord of Life, who would 
enable every believing disciple to die to the 
flesh that he might live in the spirit. Paul 
was absolutely certain that the resurrection 
had occurred ; and though the modern mind 
must conclude that he was mistaken, — for we 
1 Galatians v. 16, 24 ; vi. 2. 
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find no adequate proof of any such miracle, 
— yet that event seemed to Paul the surest 
thing in life, the turning-point in the his- 
tory of humanity, and he made it one of the 
cardinal elements of his faith. 

So that, from the cross and the resurrection 
as the two foci of his doctrine, Paul worked 
out the statement that Jesus was the agent of 
a regenerative process, which at once gave rise 
to a new humanity, and which would finally 
complete all men in their divine sonship. 
" Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death, that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead, by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life, 
. • . Knowing this, that our old man is cruci- 
fied with him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sinJ' ^ Also, " As in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive." * 

THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY. 

This new view of the cross and this new 
interpretation of Jesus' ministry lay at the 
bottom of the sharp contest and controversy 
between Paul and the older apostles at Jeru- 

1 Bomans vi. 4, 6. ^ 1 Corinthians xv. 22. 
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salem, which find such passionate expression 
in his letter to the Galatians.^ Those Jerusa- 
lem disciples thought of Jesus as the Jewish 
Messiah, and adjourned to his second coming 
the consummation of his redemptive work; 
meanwhile they held closel}'' to the Levitical 
law, and the spirit and truth of Jesus were 
in danger of being lost through their dulness- 
and narrowness of mind. But Paul said : Jesus 
saves man, not by helping him to keep the 
law, but by making him first a new creature, 
so that he can live in the spirit without the 
aid of that outward statute. The personal 
followers of Jesus viewed him as a fellqw- 
man who had ascended to the right hand of 
God without passing beyond human nature, 
from which in due time he would return and 
establish the Messianic kingdom in glory; 
so they waited in hope, and clung to the 
old forms. But Paul viewed Jesus as a de- 
scendant from a heavenly realm, linked at 
last to the imperfect and unfinished human 
order to complete the soul by the grace of 
God brought near, and in this way finally to 
make of all men one divine family on his 
plane of being ; and this being man's need 
1 Galatians i. 8 ; ii. 4-7 ; v. 1-12. 
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and Jesus' mission, the old forms were now 
abolished. 

From this point of view Paul saw that all 
men are in the same need of that spiritual 
essence inflowing from Jesus, and therefore 
he offered the Gospel freely to all men, whom 
he asked and urged to become disciples, or 
" new creatures," iii Jesus, on the same foot- 
ing ; but this offended James and Peter, the 
leaders of the original Christian community, 
who insisted that Gentiles must become Jews 
first, and then Christians. Having found, 
however, in Jesus a new way of escape from 
the power of sin, Paul put the Jewish law 
aside as useless, and over against the " right- 
eousness of the law " — such incomplete obe- 
dience as merely natural men could render 
— he put the effectual "righteousness of 
God," — such complete obedience as re-created 
men can achieve, who live in the spirit inflow- 
ing to their souls from Jesus, the New Adam. 
This he called the way of grace, — a deep per- 
sonal righteousness, not merely Jesus' merit 
reckoned to man's credit. But the abandon- 
ment by Paul of the Mosaic law seemed im- 
pious to the primitive Christians at Jerusalem, 
and so they persecuted Paul as a false apostle. 
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This conflict, with more or less intensity, 
lasted for some years, and we must take it 
into account to understand the Christianity of 
the first century, though Baur and others have 
certainly exaggerated its importance. The 
question at issue was indeed a momentous 
one, — Shall the new movement remain mere- 
ly a Jewish sect, or pass forth into the world 
as a Universal Keligion ? And traces of the 
battle between Traditionalism and the Cos- 
mopolitan Spirit represented by Paul may be 
seen in such New Testament writings as Rev- 
elation and James on the one side, and Paul's 
Epistles on the other, as well as in later 
writings like the Clementine Homilies and 
Justin Martyr's Dialogue. As an outcome of 
the opposition to him on the part of the origi- 
nal but more intensely Jewish disciples, Paul 
turned more and more to the Gentiles, and 
became the Apostle of Liberty. ^ 

1 For a description of the origin and nature of this 
controversy, see Holsten, " On Galatians," in *' Protestant 
Commentary " vol. ii. ; Pfleiderer, " Paulinism," vol. ii. 
chap. viii. ; and "Bible for Learners," vol. iii. book ii. 
chap. vi. For a brief but admirable account of the same 
subject consult Hf^U, ** Orthodoxy and Heresy," chaps, 
i. and ii. 
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THE NEW HUMANITY. 

To Paul, Jesus was not so much a teacher 
as the Cosmic Source of a New Humanity ; 
not so much a Messiah in the Jewish sense as 
a Cosmic Being reorganizing and perfecting 
human nature ; not so much a providential 
man as the agent of God, bringing to all souls 
that would accept it — Jew and Gentile alike 
— a new vitality, and showing all by his death 
on the cross how to die to the flesh and live 
in the spirit.^ And to Paul's mind Jesus 
redeems man from death and the devil, not 
by any commercial or forensic settlement for 
sin, but (1) by the addition to human nature 
of a mystical element, — the spirit appropri- 
ated by faith, — and (2) by the inspiration of 
his self-sacrifice on the cross, by which men 
are carried forward in likeness to a similar 
self-denial and service of love. But these in- 
terwoven factors of Jesus' ministry Paul did 
not clearly separate in his thinking, nor did 
he plainly define them in his letters ; so that 
there is much confusion in his language, which 
sometimes rises almost to contradiction. 

Thus there are two sides to Paul's doctrine of 

1 Koinaus vi. 6-8. 
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salvation by Jesus the Christ, — the mystical 
and the ethical. From the standpoint of his 
mysticism Paul saw in Jesus a Psychological 
Agent, who began on the cross a new era for 
man, whose soul, by receiving into itself the 
spiritual essence there brought -near, passed 
beyond the power of sin and the devil, and 
became a complete child of God, able to live 
in the spirit. From the standpoint of his 
ethical experience he felt the inspiration of 
Jesus' self-sacrifice on the cross ; and that her- 
oism of love became to him the influential 
example of what every human life must be, 
— dying to the flesh in order to live in the 
spirit. This second half of his doctrine came 
out of his heart ; he did receive this help from 
Jesus ; but the first half came out of his head 
to explain his own personal experience, and 
it is pure speculation without any basis in 
reality. 

If we keep these two elements in mind as 
we read Paul's letters, we shall have little 
trouble in understanding his words. But 
Matthew Arnold, in his " St. Paul," has missed 
the mystical side of his thought, and Pflei- 
derer, in his " Paulinism," has largely missed 
the ethical element ; while Traditional The- 
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ology has wofuUy missed both. And dog- 
matic theologians have gone astray, and 
greatly misrepresented Paul, because they 
have read his words without discrimination. 
They have taken every text as of equal value, 
and have tried to force all into an artificial 
agreement; and by this rigid method they 
have made him responsible for a system as 
irrational as it is unlike his own doctrine ; for 
Calvinistic trinitarianism is an immense mis- 
understanding of that great apostle. 

To Paul, faith is the method for the ap- 
propriation of the new life-essence received 
from Jesus, and also the name of that life of 
self-denying love in likeness to the spirit of 
Jesus. By teaching that we are saved by 
faith he meant, not that we pass into glory 
under cover of another's merit, but that we 
enter heaven by increase of spirit-life under 
the leadership of Jesus, — not a mechanical 
obedience that looks toward merit after the 
fashion of Mosaism, but a life of love kindled 
from association with Jesus, who completes' 
the creation of human nature on its spiritual 
side. 

Eedemption, to Paul, is not escape from the 
penalty of sin, but growth into personal, not 
4 
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imputed, righteousness, — actual participation 
in the spirituality of Jesus. And as Eeuss 
says, in speaking of the orthodox scheme of 
sacrificial satisfaction, " there is not a word of 
all this weighing and calculating scheme to be 
found in the whole of PauPs writings." ^ The 
phrase " Salvation by the blood of Christ " is 
not a characteristic Pauline expression ; and 
in the few instances that he spoke of the 
" blood of Christ,'^ Paul, like other apostolic 
writers, used these words with no reference to 
the " blood shed on Calvary," — which is not 
a scriptural phrase at all, — but as a figurative 
designation of the personality of Jesus ; for 
it was a common saying, " The life is in the 
blood." 2 

Paul's deepest desire was for holiness of 
life ; not a nominal or substituted righteous- 
ness, but a real and personal righteousness.* 
He thought of salvation as a psychological, 
rather than as a forensic method ; * he 

1 Apostolic Age, yol. ii. p. 14S. See Matthew Ar- 
nold, **St. Paul," p. 104. 

2 This is the ground taken by Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott in a remarkable article on this subject in the 
"Andover Review," July, 1889. 

8 See Scotch Sennons, No. 23. 
* Rom. viii. 2 ; 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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looked upon Jesus' death on the cross as the 
symbol of a regenerative process rather than 
as an expiatory sacrifice ; ^ he regarded Jesus 
as a Cosmic Being imparting a new life- 
essence to the natural man to complete his. 
sonship and make him inwardly righteous* 
rather than as the reservoir of merit to be reck- 
oned to the sinner's credit that he may seem 
righteous and pass into heaven under cover 
of what i9 not his own.* And this new way 
of life he called the method of grace, not be- 
cause it substitutes faith for vital piety, nor 
because it enables man to get along without 
personal holiness, but because it is a free 
gift from God.* The Gospel holds out a Di- 
vine agency, — Jesus, the New Adam, — as a 
favor, by which man may complete himself in 
righteousness. What is offered is not a mere 
pardon by which sins are ignored or settled, 
but a way out of sin.* 

Paul taught that man must be reconciled 

1 Rom. vi. 4-11 ; Gal. ii. 20. 

* Rom. V. 19 ; vi. 13 ; viii. 6 ; xii. 1-21 ; xiv. 17, 21; 
1 Cor. V. 9, 10 ; xUi. 1-13 ; Gal. v. 16-26 ; 1 Thes. iv. 
3-12. 

' Rom. viii. 9 ; Gal. vi. 7-8. 

* Rom. v. 15. 

* Hedge, Reason in Religion: " The Age of Grace." 
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to God,' not God to man; and he portrayed 
God's love in Christ as lifting man out of 
sin, but not as bargaining with justice for 
the release of man from the consequences of 
sin, after the manner of the church creeds.* 
He held that the method of grace — iden- 
tification with Jesus by faith — completes 
human nature by the addition of a new 
psychological element, which enables man to 
live unto God ; not obeying the law to earn 
merit, and failing as of old, but really living 
the law in the free spirit of a supreme love : 
"Love is the fulfilling of the law. . . . 
Now being made free from sin, and become 
servants of God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life." * 

MORE THAN MAN BUT LESS THAN GOD. 

And while Paul looked upon Jesus as 
more than man, he regarded him as far less 
than God. As the image of God, Jesus 
makes this sacrifice of himself on the cross 

1 Rom. V. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 18. 

2 Rom. V. 8-11 : ** we shall be saved by his life" 
Also, Rom. vi. 18 ; viii. 39. 

8 Bom. xiii. 10; vi. 22. 
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and becomes the head of the new community ; 
but it is God who exalts him ; it is for God's 
honor that he exercises his trust and min- 
istry ; and into God's hand he surrenders all 
at last and retires from his official superi- 
ority ; " Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God 
even the Father ; . . . then shall the son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in 
all." ^ In no case does Paul even intimate 
that Jesus was God, or that Christ and God 
are one or equal. In no case does he apply 
the name of deity to Jesus. The only appar- 
ent exception is the rendering of Romans ix. 
5, in the common version, where false punctu- 
ation applies the word " God " to Christ. 
This is practically admitted in a marginal 
note of the Revised Version.^ 

In every case Paul makes it perfectly 
clear that he looks upon Christ as separate 
from, and subordinate to, the Eternal God. 

1 1 Cor. XV. 24-28. See Pfleiderer, "Paulinism," 
vol. i. p. 273. Also Hedge, "Reason in Religion,'* 
p. 258. 

2 For a discussion of this point, see Ezra Abbot, 
"Critical Essays," chap. xvi. 
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The language of Pfleiderer is well worth 
quoting here : " But this being the very 
image of God (2 Cor. iv. 4) is so far from 
being equal to him, that, on the contrary, 
Christ's lordship over the community and 
the world implies his unconditimial subordi- 
nation to God." ^ No language could be 
more explicit than that which Paul used: 
" But to us there is but one God the Father 
. . . and one Lord Jesus Christ."* Again, 
" Ye are Christ's and Christ is God's." ^ 
And still again, " The head of every man is 
Christ, . . . and the head of Christ is God." * 
Paul indeed often used language which 
elevates Jesus little, if any, above the rank 
of simple humanity. For instance, "That 
he might be the first born among many 
hrethreny^ This implies that Jesus was 
simply a man become celestial, — at least, a 
being whose relations were essentially man- 
ward rather than Godward. The idea of 
kinship, if not equality, of rank between 
Master and disciple is carried out in these 
words: "We are the children of God . . . 

1 Paulinism, vol. i. p. 135. ^ 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

8 1 Cor. iii. 23. ♦ 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

* Rom. viii. 29. 
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and joint heirs [not of but] with Christ ; if 
so be that we suffer with him, that we may- 
be also glorified together. ''^ ^ 

This doctrine that man must complete the 
work begun by Jesus is often expressed by- 
Paul ; and if man's self-sacrifice is redemptive 
along the same line as Jesus' surrender of 
himself on the cross, then there is no bridge- 
less chasm between. All this is implied in 
the passage, — God "hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation,^^ ^ These words 
surely associate Jesus and the believer in 
the same work; hence they cannot be far 
removed in essential rank. Another explicit 
text is this : " For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead." • Our conclusion is, then, that while 
Paul did not work out his doctrine very 
clearly, — his words are somewhat at vari- 
ance, — yet he made the broadest distinction 
between Christ and God. 

Three passages (Col. i. 1-20 ; ii. 9 ; and 
Heb. i. 1-5) are not noticed in this discussion 
of Paul's doctrine, because all scholars now 

1 Rom. viii. 16, 17. ^ 2 Cor. v. 18. 

8 1 Cor. XV. 21. 
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hold that Hebrews was not written by him, 
and nearly all agree that Colossians is not 
his. And though the views of Jesus pre- 
sented in these passages seem later and 
more exalted than the Pauline view, still 
Jesus is not even here said to be the Eternal 
God, or a co-equal person in the Godhead, 
but is represented as a created being,^ who 
was made,^ though he does indeed share or 
possess the " fulness of God ; " and yet he is 
compared, not with deity, but with angels,^ 
No mention is here made of 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
which was once used as a proof-text in favor 
of the deity of Jesus. First, because many 
scholars conclude that Paul did not write it, 
and second, because the Revised Version 
gives the passage a rendering, — approved 
long ago by great scholars, — which strips it 
of all possible reference to Jesus' rank. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

But there is still another view of Jesus in 
the New Testament, which carries him, not 
up to, but toward, identification with God. 
It is found in the Fourth Gospel, which 

1 Col. i. 15. 2 Heb. i. 4. 

8 Heb. 1. 4, 6. 
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scholars are more and more inclined to attrib- 
ute, not to the apostle John, but to some 
unknown author, who wrote certainly as late 
as the year 125 a. d.^ It is a very significant 
fact that in the greatest religious work pub- 
lished this year, — "The Seat of Authority 
in Religion," — and one of the greatest pro- 
duced in this century, this position is upheld 
with great learning and acumen by James 
Martineau, whose piety is unquestioned, 
whose intellectual power is unrivalled, and 
whose position has been confirmed by a half- 
century of teaching. Here one will find the 
discussion of this problem by a master mind. 
As we have said, in the first three Gospels 
Jesus is represented as the Messiah, — a 
providential man ; he is simply brought into 
connection with the destiny of Israel; and 

1 Great names like Westcott, Beyschlag, and Weiss 
can still be found on the other side ; but it was not long 
ago that Prof. M. Stuart Phelps, a thoroughly com- 
petent and evangelical writer, made this significant asser- 
tion in the " New Englander," respecting the tendency 
of German scholarship: **The number of critics who 
reject the Fourth Gospel is vastly greater than it was a 
score of years since.'* Vol. xxxvii. p. 249. See also 
Pfleiderer, * * Development of Theology in Germany, " book 
iii. chap. 1. 
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from Acts we learn that the Christian move- 
ment for some years was merely a Jewish 
sect, as his disciples continued with one 
accord worshipping in the temple/ which 
they could not have done, had they looked 
upon Jesus as the Eternal God himself. To 
Paul some years later, Jesus became the 
New Adam, the re-creator of human nature, 
distributing a new life-essence — the spirit — 
to all who sought it by faith, while also illus- 
trating on the cross a new method of life, — 
self-sacrificing love. Paul brought Jesus 
into connection with humanity as a whole, 
and broadened the Christian movement to 
include all men on an absolute equality.^ 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel took an- 
other step forward. He carried Jesu? into 
connection with the universe itself and 
viewed him as the incarnate Logos, or 
world-builder. 

Thus in the course of years, the ministry 
of Jesus widened under the play of human 
speculation from the Jewish Messiah of the 
early church to Paul's New Adam reorganiz- 
ing humanity ; and at last, from New Adam 

- 1 Acts ii. 46. 

2 See Hedge, " Ways of the Spuit," p. 97. 
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to Creative Agent of the universe, being 
fitted to the doctrine of the Logos, or Divine 
Word, which had been worked out at Alex- 
andria.^ Even so conservative a scholar as 
Bigg admits, " There can be little doubt 
that St. John acquired from Alexandria that 
conception of the Word, which first brought 
Christian Ijheology within the scope of meta- 
physics." * In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
ceases to be simply human, and becomes 
almost a spectral being, who vanishes and 
appears in mysterious fashion ; ' he is no 
longer merely the Messiah but a manifesta- 
tion of God ; his operations, widen from man 
to nature, and it is his mission to banish 
darkness rather than to go about doing good.* 
There are, to be sure, a few apparent excep- 

i For an exhaustive discussioo of Pliilo*s doetrine, 
which was the model after which the author of the 
Fourth Gospel worked, see Drummond, " Philo Ju- 
daeus," vol. ii. book iii. chap. vi. For a brief but 
clear description of the method by which Jesus was 
clothed with this Logos doctiine, see Reville, "Deity 
of Christ," chap. iii. Also Baur, " Church History," 
vol. ii. pp. 80-90. 

2 Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 24. 

8 John viii. 69 ; xii. 36. 

* Compare Matthew v. 17-20 and John iii. 18-21. 
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tions to this general conception ; for, in one 
passage, the writer makes Jesus refer to him- 
self as "a man'' (viii. 40), while in a few 
others he represents Jesus as troubled in 
spirit (xi. 33, xii. 27) ; and yet the impres- 
sion as a whole which the Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel makes, is radically unlike that 
produced by the master who moves with 
such human acts and attitudes through the 
other Gospels. Moreover, these incongruous 
incidents may be explained by the theory 
that the writer in working over the older 
traditions which he had at hand, had in these 
cases failed to fuse every particular with his 
speculative purpose; but the presence of 
such an intent is everywhere manifest. And 
here, evidently, we are dealing, not with a 
historical person, so much as a philosophical 
creation. As Keuss says : " History is trans- 
muted into doctrine." ^ 

MATTHEW AND JOHN COMPARED. 

The differences between the picture of 
Jesus given in the first three Gospels and 
the conception of him described in the 

1 Apostolic Age, vol. ii. p. 346. 
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Fourth, are many and great.^ Let us briefly 
compare Matthew and the Fourth Gospel. 
In Matthew, we start among men, and Jesus 
is never brought, into connection with the 
being of God or a philosophy of creation ; in 
the Fourth Gospel, we start from the depths 
of the Divine Nature, and Jesus is repre- 
sented as the incarnation of the Creative 
Agent of the universe.^ In Matthew, his 
genealogy is traced to Abraham, and the 
details of his birth and youth are given ; in 
the Fourth Gospel, he appears at first as the 
Son of God. In Matthew, his growth, human 
needs, and conformity to Jewish customs are 
related. In the Fourth Gospel, he is perfect 
at the beginning, while no allusion is made 
to his human limitations or his connection 
with Jewish rites.^ 

In Matthew, his temptation is described, 
and although the language is legendary, the 
story is perfectly human ; in the Fourth Gos- 

1 This subject is ahly treated by Keim, "Jesus of 
Nazara," vol. i. pp. 164-182; by Davidson, Introduc- 
tion, vol. i. pp. 275-325; and by Carpenter, *' Synoptic 
Gospels," chap. ii. 

2 Compare Matthew i. 18-25 and John i. 1-5. 

* Compare Matthew iii. 13-15 and John i. 29-34. 
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pel, he nowhere hesitates, but strides forward 
with slight reference to human affairs, like a 
visitant from some higher sphere. In Mat- 
thew, he is ever the sympathetic observer 
and devout lover of nature; in the Fourth 
Gospel, nature is never noticed; and why- 
should it be, if he were its Creative Agent ? * 
On a kindred topic, Martineau remarks : 
*'The single omission of all demoniacal pos- 
sessions by the evangelist [the author of the 
Fourth Gospel] conclusively removes him 
in time and place and culture from the 
Palestinian School."^ 

In Matthew, Jesus shows human qualities, 
and appreciates human needs ; in the Fourth 
Gospel, he is superior to human conditions, 
and he dwells apart. In Matthew, he is a 
moral teacher, prolific of most beautiful par- 
ables ; in the Fourth Gospel, he is a theoso- 
phist, prolific of mystical disquisitions.' 
The earlier records represent Jesus as laying 
great stress upon two words, — repentance 
and forgiveness ; he sent out his disciples to 
preach repentance, and he demanded that 

1 Compare Matthew vi. 26-80 and John v. 17-80. 

2 Seat of Authority, p. 213. 

* Compare chap, xiii, in Matthew and chap. xv. in John. 
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men exercise a forgiving spirit; but these 
words and topics do not once occur in the last 
Gospel. 

In Matthew, Jesus says, " Ye are the light 
of the world.'' ^ In the Fourth Grospel, he 
says, "I am the light of the world," ^ and 
this difference of tone and attitude is gene- 
ral ; for in the former, he makes us think of 
our spiritual needs, but in the latter, of his 
own pre-eminence and authority. In Mat- 
thew, he never assumes to stand between the 
soul and God, but treats every man as a be- 
ing who can approach God directly, and who 
must be saved by Inner Life ; in the Fourth 
Gospel he officiates as an intercessor, not so 
much teaching men how to pray, but praying 
for them, while he insists upon loyalty to 
himself rather than upon obedience to the 
moral law as in the Synoptics.* 

In Matthew, Jesus everywhere respects 
the law and the prophets as the oracles of 
God ; * in the Fourth Gospel, he disconnects 
himself from everything Jewish, and even 

1 Matthew v. 14. 2 John viiL 12. 

* Compare Matthew v. 1-12 and John vi. 47-68 ; 
also Matthew xxv. 31-48 and John xvii. 1-10. 

* Matthew vii. 12. 
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calls those who preceded him robbers. ^ In 
Matthew, Jesus declares that he came to ful- 
fil the law; and he everywhere emphasizes 
obedience to its essential spirit, though of 
course he condemns the extreme mechanical 
scheme of the Pharisees;^ in the Fourth 
Gospel, he represents himself as the head of 
a new dispensation which brings light.* In 
Matthew, Jesus is the loving friend who 
calls sinners to repentance;^ in the Fourth 
Gospel, he comes forth from the Father as 
the light which condemns.* In Matthew, the 
centre of Jesus' teaching and emphasis is the 
kingdom of heaven, regarded as Inner Life, — 
the growth of the soul into likeness to God ; * 
in the Fourth Gospel, he himself as the Cre- 
ative Word is the centre, and the pronoun 
" I " is always on his lips.'' 

In Matthew, the way to Eternal Life is 
doing and being good, — love to God and love 
to man, — bearing the cross of self-denial in 
likeness to Jesus himself;* in the Fourth 

1 John X. 8. 2 Matthew v. 17. 

8 John xii. 46, * Matthew ix. 13. 

* John iii. 19. 
8 Matthew, v. 9, 44-45 ; xvili. 1-3. 

7 John iv. 14 : vi. 35 ; xii. 46. 

8 Matthew xix. 16-22 ; xxii. 37-40. 
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Gospel, belief in the Son or Creative Word is 
the sole way to Eternal Life ; and there are 
here no moral precepts and no inspiring 
pleas for holiness, but instead reliance on 
fellowship with a mysterious manifestation 
of God is enforced.* In Matthew, salvation 
is freely offered to all, especially to sinners 
and the lost sheep of the house of Israel,^ 
and it is distinctly stated that whosoever 
will, may come,* while it is recorded that the 
common people heard him gladly;* in the 
Fourth Gospel, there is everywhere a de- 
cided fatalism ; no hope is held out for sin- 
ners in general,*^ but only those can be saved 
who have been chosen, while there is nowhere 
any of the pity and pathos which characterize 
the first three Gospels.' 

In Matthew, Gethsemane is a scene of 
human-like agony, where for a time the con- 
flict seemed uncertain, and where Jesus even 
prayed for release from the impending 
weight of woe : " my Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, 

1 John iii. 36 ; vi. 47. ^ Matthew x. 6 ; xvi. 4. 
» Matthew xvi. 24. * Mark xii. 87. 

* John iii. 20. . 
® John vi. 65 ; x. 29 ; xvii. 9. 
6 
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not as I will, but as thou wilt;" in the 
Fourth Gospel, no such struggle is described, 
but instead the closing hours with his disci- 
ples are spent in serene discussions of future 
felicity, and in place of the agonizing peti- 
tion for himself, rising to sublime resigna- 
tion, we have a prayer of triumph, purely 
mechanical in form and mystical in spirit.^ 

In Matthew, the crucifixion is described as 
the scene of a cruel execution, crowded with 
incidents true to life ; Jesus is shamefully 
abused, and in his agony he cries, " My Grod, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " In 
the Fourth Gospel, the crucifixion moves on 
like a spectral panorama; Jesus is treated 
with silent awe as a royal personage ; every- 
body acts as though the whole proceeding 
were a matter of course, and even Jesus does 
not seem to suffer, while his friends look 
on unmoved; and finally, gazing about him- 
self without any personal concern except to 
see that the phantom-like drama had been 
carried out according to arrangement, he 
passed away without a murmur or a sigh, 

1 Compare Matthew xxvi. 86-46 and John xiv. 
9-31. Both x)as8ages are placed in that brief period 
between the last meal and the arrest. 
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simply saying with his last breath, "It is 
finished/^ ^ 

JESUS AS THE LOGOS OB WOBD. 

The first three Grospels make Jesus simply 
an ascending man ; but the Fourth presents 
him as the descending Word made flesh.* 
Here it is plain that " Jesus the Logos " is far 
removed from the rank of mere humanity, 
and is made to approximate deity. But it is 
impossible to decide just what rank the au- 
thor assigned to Jesus, for his language is no- 
where precise and definite, while some of his 
statements are not only confused but conflict-, 
ing. The fact is that the writer was simply 
beginning the association of Jesus with the 
Logos doctrine, and he had not himself 
thought out its implications. It took two 
centuries to work out the details of the con- 
ception here briefly stated. 

About all we can say is that Jesus is rep- 
resented as a pre-existent being, of divine 
rank and creative functions, so intimately re- 

1 Compare Matthew xxvii. 29-50 and John xix. 
16-30. See Keim, "Jesus of Nazara," vol. vi. p. 
162. 

2 John i. 1-5. 
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lated to God that he shares his thought and 
manifests his glory ; * and yet the Son or 
Logos is only one with the Father sympathet- 
ically,^ being set off from the Eternal as a 
distinct individual ' whose rank is subordi- 
nate, and whose power is derived.* So much 
of the Father is in him that whoever sees the 
Son sees the Father,* and for this reason the 
Word is to be worshipped ; ® yet the Son is 
only a ray from the Infinite Source, and can 
do nothing by himself.^ And as he is in the 
Father, so are his disciples in himself,® — a 
statement which shows that, however close 
the relation between God and the Word was 
supposed to be, it was yet a relation between 
separate individuals. Jesus when represented 
as the Logos is never even in the Fourth Gos- 
pel called the Eternal God himself ; for the 
phrase " in the beginning," as in Genesis i. 1 , 
brings him into the period^ of time when crea- 
tion began. And the meaning of the most 
superlative phrase, inadequately translated 
in our common version, "The Word was 

1 John V. 26-27 ; xvii. 6. ^ john x. 30-36. 

8 John V. 17-19 ; xiv. 28. * John iv. 34 ; v. 30. 

e John xiv. 9. ^ John v. 23. 

7 John V. 19. 8 John xiv. 20. 
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God/' ^ is more truly given by these words, 
The Logos was Divine, or a participant in the 
Divine nature ; for if we follow the order of the 
Greek, and keep in view how the first member 
of the double clause limits the second, — 
"The Word [Logos or Creative Agent] was 
with God, and God was the Word," — we see 
that the passage as a whole represents the 
Word simply as a manifestation of deity, 
distinctly apart from and inferior to the In- 
finite God himself.^ The admission of the 
learned and candid Reuss is significant, — 
" Xowhere is there any assertion of an abso- 
lute pre-existence." • 

But it must be confessed that a haze sur- 
rounds the conception of Jesus as the Logos 
as given in this Gospel, and we cannot tell 
exactly what rank the author gave him. 
Doubtless the writer had not thought the 
matter out clearly for himself. We come 
approximately near his thought when we say 
that he conceived of Jesus as a superlatively 

1 John L 1. See Divinity of Christ : Examination of 
Liddon, p. 101. 

2 See Clarke, " Vexed Questions in Theology : " Intro- 
duction to the Gospel of John. 

8 Apostolic Age, vol. ii. p. 392, 
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divine being, most intimately associated with 
Grod, but an individual distinct from tlie 
Eternal. Both the old orthodoxy, which sees 
here the Second Person of the Trinity, and 
the rationalism which contends that nothing 
more than humanity is described, are at 
fault. 

This Gospel really has no doctrine of re- 
demption in the traditional sense ; it deals 
very vaguely with the ministry of Jesus, 
leaving the subject with the general state- 
ment that those who associate themselves 
with him are saved. ^ But as we read this 
work we must remember that this is a 
purely ideal representation of Jesus. Some- 
thing like many of the statements attributed 
to him he may have made ; but whatever au- 
thentic materials the writer may have had at 
hand, they passed through the medium of his 
own speculative doctrine ; and what we have 
before us is not a historical record, but " a free 
conception of the thinker,"* — a systematic 
presentation of Jesus' life, ruled by a the- 
ological purpose, which though perhaps not 

1 John V. 24 ; vi. 40 ; xii. 26, 46. 

2 Reuss, "History of the New Testament," vol. 1. 
p. 224. 
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fabricating incidents and sayings wilfully, 
did nevertheless re-shape, re-color, and freely 
expand the traditions then current. 

Now, while the Fourth Gospel has certain 
beauties and excellencies of its own, — its 
spirit in places is remarkably fine, and some 
of the thoughts are sublime,^ — the portraiture 
of Jesus as the Logos, or Divine Word, there 
given is, as we have seen, radically unlike 
the description of Jesus found in the first 
three Gospels. And it is evident that these 
are not different views of the same person, 
each equally accurate and historical, as as- 
sumed by dogmatic theology ; but the latter 
must be regarded as the idealization of Jesus, 
made to fit the story of his life to the require- 
ments of a philosophy of the universe and of 
human history. And while the Fourth Gros- 
pel is no deliberate falsification of the life 
of Jesus, yet it presents a theory about him 
which grew up long after his day, among peo- 
ple who never saw him ; and this document, 
while valuable as a record of views which 
came to be held respecting him, cannot be ac- 
cepted as absolutely accurate history, and we 

^ Sach passages as these especially, John iv. 23, 24 ; 
X. 11-17 ; and the whole of chap. xv. 
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must not go to it for the mind of Jesus 
himself.^ 

There are other representations of Jesus in 
the New Testament which differ somewhat 
from those which have here been noticed, — 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which con- 
nects him with the sacrificial imagery of the 
old Jewish system ; that of the semi-Pauline 
Epistles, — Ephesians and Colossians, — which 
represent a transition from the New Adam 
of the apostle to the later Logos doctrine ; and 
that of Revelation, which sets him forth as the 
Lamb of God associated with certain great 
world-movements, — an incomplete fusion of 
Jewish symbolism and Christian faith, re- 
vealing the dual origin of that apocalyptic 
work. But these I have not thought it best 
to discuss, for fear that the main issue would 
be obscured by details. 

SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 

It is not necessary to work out in detail 
the many lessons and conclusions which are 

1 A very satisfactory description of the purpose of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel and of the teachings of this 
writing may be found in the " Bible for Learners," 
vol. Hi. book ii. chap. xiii. 
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warranted by the general truth so clearly and 
forcibly set forth by a comparative study of 
these New Testament writings; but a few 
may be briefly stated : 1. There were both 
movement and diversity in the beliefs of the 
Christians of the first century respecting 
Jesus ; and both that movement and that diver- 
sity, whether illustrated in Paul's Universal 
Gospel or the heaven-embracing philosophy of 
the Fourth Gospel, may be traced to purely 
historical causes. We find that changes were 
constantly going on even in the opinions of 
the earliest disciples respecting his nature 
and mission. The first three Gospels, while 
setting Jesus before us as the Messiah, differ 
very materially in their emphasis and inter- 
pretations of facts.^ Paul reinterpreted his 
character from a completely new point of 
view, and found in him the New Adam ; while 
in the Fourth Gospel he almost ceases to be 
human in his identification with the philo- 
sophical conception of the Logos. 

If we look carefully we will have no diffi- 
culty in tracing out the logical steps of this 
necessary evolution of doctrine respecting the 
Prophet of Nazareth ; we find the forces com- 
1 See Bible for Learners, vol. iii. pp. 27-33. 
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petent to produce these results all operative 
in tliat rich and varied civilization upon 
which the story of his life fell. We do not 
on the one hand find a mechanical uniformity 
of belief which needs for its explanation the 
intervention of a special providence, nor do we 
find the spontaneous appearance of a unique 
notion, unrelated to the historic environment 
then existing, and which only supernatural 
interference can explain. Now, this diversity, 
and even contradiction, in the views about 
Jesus presented in these documents, and trace- 
able to historic tendencies then at work, com- 
pel a restatement of the theory of inspiration. 
Writings which give such different views of 
Jesus cannot be accepted as parts of an in- 
fallible revelation. The existence of so much 
that is unhistorical breaks down the dogma 
of plenary inspiration. 

2. These diverse theories cannot be har- 
monized, and no one of them can be ac- 
cepted as a whole by the well-informed 
modern mind. We must do precisely what 
the early Christians did, — bring Jesus 
into relation with our mental outfit, our 
theories of man, history, and nature, as 
they brought him into connection with their 
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notions of creation and providence; that is, 
we must reinterpret the ministry of Jesus 
from the standpoint of modern knowledge, 
separating the truth from the error so far as 
reverent criticism can apply this process to 
those fragmentary and inadequate memorials 
of his life which we possess. It ought to be 
evident to every rational mind that Jesus 
cannot be to us either Jewish Messiah, the 
New Adam, or the Creative Word; for all 
those ideals and symbols have vanished. We 
must get back of all those theological invest- 
ments of his person, and look upon him as far 
as possible in his historical reality ; and then 
we must derive from him whatever spiritual 
helpfulness his character can afford when 
studied in the light of modern thought. 

And yet when we have reinterpreted that 
life, we may still affirm with Keim, at once 
the bold critic and the reverent disciple : "It 
is beyond all question that the leading fea- 
tures of his religion are the most precious and 
the most enduring acquisitions of the human 
mind. God the Father of Man ; man akin to 
God by nature, and the beloved ward of God ; 
every human life an existence of eternal value 
and of eternal destiny ; the genuine service of 
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Grod purity of heart ; brotherly love without 
measure ; the tie that binds men co-extensive 
with the race; even terrestrial matter no 
stumbling-block to piety, but a mirror of God, 
a sphere of joy and merriment, of bidden and 
unbidden labor ; the family a sanctuary ; a 
man's vocation a praise ; the state-law a right ; 
the cultivation of wisdom and of art a glori- 
fying of God, — this religion, without orna- 
ment and modernizing, understood and ex- 
perienced as it stands in letter and spirit, is 
in truth the highest and last word that has 
been spoken upon earth, and is ever com- 
mending itself afresh as a constraining neces- 
sity to those who can neither dispense with 
piety, nor with all their thinking and contriv- 
ing find anything truer, more spiritual, more 
moral, more human." ^ 

3. The fact that Jesus became the centre of 
such hopes, affections, and speculations proves 
that he made a profound and beneficent im- 
pression upon the world. These theories 
show that there was something in his life 
and influence which had to be explained ; and 
so impressive was his personality that men 
were led to connect him with their sublimest 
1 Jesus of Nazara, vol. vi. p. 390. 
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theories and explain his being in the most 
superlative terms. But let us remember that 
what worked underneath all those specula- 
tions for the regeneration of humanity was 
the power of his sublime personality,* and 
had it not been for his moral greatness these 
theories would never have been formulated. 
So also to-day, the ministry of Jesus lies 
wholly in what he inspires us to be and do 
that is tender, true, and heroic. 

Especially at this time wher we hear so 
much about the restatement of religious doc- 
trines, the crucial test of rationality must be 
found in the treatment of the person of Jesus. 
Any revision which leaves in our belief a shred 
of the old supernaturalism is still unscientific, 
and will be found inadequate. It is about this 
central point that the battle of the age must 
be fought ; here is the last intrenchment of 
traditionalism, and here a victory must be won 
by the modern spirit before we can have a 
new administration of religion on a level with 
the thought and sentiment which are bound 
to rule the future. Until men have accepted 
the pure humanity of Jesus, there will be 
confusion in the chur«h, and conflicts be- 
1 Crooker, "Jesus Brought Back," chap. iii. 
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tween the apostles of religion and the advo- 
cates of science. Eeligious doctrines cannot 
be brought into perfect harmony with what 
is known until all miraculous and mediatorial 
additions are stripped from the figure of 
Jesus. 

As long as people persist in thinking of 
him as a supernatural character, so long will 
they run counter in their life and thought to 
the truth of things. There can be no per- 
manent and fruitful readjustment of the 
religious sentiment and the scientific spirit 
until man works out his religious conceptions 
from the humanity of Jesus. Nothing else 
will meet the demands of scientific truth, of 
historic scholarship, of biblical criticism ; and 
nothing else will meet the demands of the 
Ethical Ideal and the Humanitarian Senti- 
ment. Our first duty, then, is to clear up our 
ideas respecting Jesus ; to rationalize our 
conceptions of his nature and mission by put- 
ting aside every remnant of the supernatural 
mediatorship which has so long obscured his 
historic character ; for no ship of faith can 
successfully sail the seas of the twentieth 
century unless its keel be laid in the pure 
humanity of Jesus. 
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This position is not one that any person 
need have the least fear of taking. This 
is not dethroning Jesus, nor is it throwing 
away the spiritual resources of our life. To 
think of Jesus as a purely historic personality 
within the limit of humanity is to construe 
providence according to a sublimer plan and 
import, by seeing in him the type of character 
toward which the ages point. As we look on 
him we say, This is the quality of human life 
which God has had in view from the begin- 
ning. To love Jesus as a fellow-man, born as 
we were born, and separated from us by no 
supernatural qualities, is to comprehend and 
appropriate the spiritual excellence possible 
to us, and also to reinforce every divine as- 
piration within us by making us feel that we 
can and must live as he lived. Jesus, viewed 
as the ascent of human nature to its divine 
possibility, is for us the *^ way of life," and as 
such he is a vastly more influential character 
than when viewed as a God on a transient 
visit, however merciful its intent. Our in- 
clusion of Jesus among human beings as our 
brother sets him upon a new throne of greater 
power, and also brings him closer to our 
hearts as a more inspiring personality. He so 
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included himself when he said, " Follow me," 
— language which implies likeness of nature 
between himself and his hearers ; a command 
which fires us with enthusiasm only as we 
feel that we can live like him because we do 
really share his nature. We make the di- 
vinest use of the cross when we use it as a 
revelation of the human soul.^ 

1 For a luminous exposition of this subject, see Marti- 
neau, "Seat of Authority," book v. chap. ii. 



THE END. 
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